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school choice drives vote 
California di Initiatives focus 


‘EE anager vale iene ON school and 


Permits conversion of public schools te independent voucher- 

ce schools. Requires state-funded pea for children tax reform 
paste in qualifying private schools. Restricts regulation of such 
— schools. 


Orange County art gallery 
caters to all artists. 


By Jason Lamm 
el Don Staff Writer 


If a single issue in this November's elec- 
tion has divided the state of California’s 
educational system it is Proposition 174, the 
school voucher initiative. 

People who are in favor of the passage of 
Prop. 174 maintain it will help education in 
California by giving parents a choice of 
where their children will be educated. By 
nition of low r projects. . Ziving parents a choice public schools will 
Exempts exiting y vi rather than i forced to compete for ae with private 
projects. declared void ‘vote. Limits on development fees | 2S 

maintained. schools. In order to be competitive the pub- 
lic schools will have to improve the quality 
of their education and respond effectively to 
the concerns of parents. 

If passed, the state would give the parents 
of students in grades K-12 a voucher worth 

$2,600 to be redeemed at all public and 
Local Public Safety 


participating private schools. 
otection and Improvement Housing and Jobs ‘Ns cease ieidh Santa tease yen 
Act Investment Bond t sounds good,” said Brendan Tucker, an 
vidbissid " : ne RSC student who supports Prop. 174. “Per- 


sonally I would vote yes, but I don’t think it 
Provides eS ty p will ever come into play.” 

pees Santer pinay fo fe- Af bonds The state currently spends an average of 
nigel property constitu- guaranty insurance} Please see ELECTION, Page 3 


PoeemeCOnensh) Co 
time home buyers. OPINION: Prop.174 debate heats up as 


special election approaches. Page 9 


in what is believed to be the most 
destructive inferno in the county’s 
history. 

Throughout the day firefighters 
were stretched to their limits, as 


Property tax may exceed 1 per- 


Prop 
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@ Historic Laguna Beach 
devoured by blaze; 
hundreds of homes and 


thousands of acres burn hot spots and new outbreaks flared 
late into the night. 

By Roger Denman Gov. Pete Wilson, who toured 

el Don News Editor the destruction in Laguna Beach, 


declared a state of emergency in 
the county. 

Orange County Fire Department 
Captain Dan Young said it could 
take as many as three days to con- 


Raging firestorms sparked by an 
arson’s torch and driven by gusting 
Santa Ana winds climbed hillsides 
and ravaged homes from Villa Park 


to Laguna Beach Wednesday claim- tain the Laguna Beach fire. 
ing more than 400 houses and de- As of yet, 19 injuries have been - 
stroying thousands of acres of brush- reported. Emergency officials are ey 
_ lands. only able to make rough estimates me Bemus : ee 
Three separate blazes gripped of casualties and fatalities until they Se 
central and southern Orange County, areabletocombthroughtherubble Smoke billowed over the hills of the Orange Campus Wednesday. 


engulfing more than 12,000 acres Please see FIRE, Page 3 The school remained open despite the proximity of the fire. 


Briefly | Crowning a new King and Queen 


to school at age 39 


Torsha Weathers 
el Don Staff Writer 


f fter shelving her educational goals for 


of '93 royal couple 


Torsha Weathers 
el Don Staff Writer 


SANTA ANA CAMPUS- The campus ac- 
tivities of this past week, that were sponsored 
by the associated student government, have 
the eight members of the homecoming court 
anxiously anticipating halftime of tomorrow's 
football game when the royal couple will be 
announced. 

“In college, the election of the homecoming 
king and queen is a lot different. It’s a popular- 
ity contest more than anything else in high 
school and it excludes a lot of individuals,” 
said Denia Ruiz, who is sponsored by Students 
United for a Better Education. 
Piease see COURT, Page 3 


ATTEND DEVRY'S —_—_ | MEY) RO ETS ETT 
OPEN HOUSE {| graduates are’ working 


SATURDAY - OCTOBER 30 - 9:00 A.M. photographers an d ‘ 
class of Communication 100 Mass Media 


film-makers. 
& Society needs your help. Students = 
working on class projects need people 
who know how to act, direct or use video 
recorders. All are welcome to stop by 
room C-104 Monday, Wednesday, and 
Choose to vote @ 


Take advantage of America’s freedoms 
and use your right to vote. Election Day is 
Tuesday, Nov. 2. Anyone who is not reg- 
istered to vote can still register on elec- 
tion day on the Santa Ana campus. All 
who register will receive a coupon good 
for a hot dog, small drink and a bag of 


The American Red Cross is holding its 
fifth annual HIV/AIDS Awareness Poster 
Contest. Entries are being accepted until 
Nov. 15. Posters should promote ideas 
which increase community awareness 
about prevention, risk reduction and 
support for people who are living with the 
disease. Winners will be announced at 
UC Irvine World AIDS Day, Dec. 1. with 
some of the posters being reproduced 
and distributed to schools throughout the 
country. 


nearly 20 years, library aid and continu- 
ing student Linnea Nelson has decided 
to check out what RSC has to offer. 

Nelson, 39, is a returning student who is 
really showing RSC what she’s made of. She 
has attended RSC for three years now, while 
she works as a library clerk on campus and as 
a waitress part-time. 

Nelson had worked in retail sales for 20 
years but had to stop for medical reasons. “I 
could no longer work in retail sales, standing 
for six to eight hours each day after having 
Please see NELSON, Page 3 


Fun for all 


The 11th Annual International Festival 
sponsored by the International Students 
Program will be held Nov. 9 in the mall 
area on the Santa Ana campus from 
11a.m.-1:30p.m. There will be exotic foods, 
exhibits, national dresses, and multi-cul- 
tural entertainment. The bands "Trinidad" 
and "Tobacco Show Boat "will lend Car- 
ribean flavor to the event. Also, foods and 
crafts will be for sale. 


Hollywood or bust 
Do you have experience in directing or 
working with video equipment? If so, the 


Brooks Institute, the world’s 
foremost school of photography and 
film-making, located in beautiful Santa 
Barbara, teaches all aspects of still 
coh sl fim-making and video 
production. if your goal is a rewarding 
professional career in photography or 
film-making, no one prepares you like 
the professionals at Brooks. 

B.A. and M.S. Degree programs and 

workshops. 


chips from the cafeteria. Six start dates each year. 
School tours Our brand new school in Pomona opens November 1. Over 100,500 Brooks Institute of Photography 
; : square feet of space, featuring fully equipped computer and elec- Santa Barbara. California 
If you want to get more information tronics labs. Classes start November 1. Get on the road to success. . ’ 
about UC Santa Barbara you will have DeVry offers Bachelor's degrees in Business, Telecommunications, : P ; 
the opportunity for an indepth orientation. Accounting, Electronics and Computer Information Systems. Find Write or Call for information. Dept JCS 
Talk to various representatives from out more about our move to 901 Corporate Center Drive in Pomona. 801 Alston Road Santa Barbara, CA 93108 


admissions, financial aid, and other ar- re ares RY, C9) SG. FBR 22e8 


eas on campus. Sign up in the Transfer 
Center for the trip on Friday, Nov. 12 
(Veteran’s Day - no school) from9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. Hurry up, seating is limited. 


‘EXTRA INCOME ‘93* |] $ STOP! DON'T READ. $ 


Earn $200-$500) HELP WANTED: 
weekly mailing 1993 Fraternities, Sorori- 


Travel brochures. For ties, aoe oe a 

. . money for your roup. 
MOTE WEGEMATIONT tore 100%, Profit! Baay 
send a self addressed |} Seti 20/20's Binocular/ 
stamped envelope to: | 


SAN BERNADINO 
In the fast lane Bh 

The newest and shortest highway in 
OC is free until Monday, Nov. 1. The 
Foothill (241) Transportation corridor’s 
northern end, toll booth, is part of the $50 
million, 3.2 mile road which opened ear- 
lier this month. After Nov. 1, motorists 
have two options on how to pay the toll. 
One is to pay 50 cents at the toll booth or 
else motorists can use an electrical pay- 
ment system called Fast Track. 


Sportglasses for $5 at 
All Sporting/Group 
Events 


Travel Inc. 
PO Box 2530 
Miami, FL 33261 


CALL: 
800-924-8433 


DIRECTIONS: DeVry will be located along the new 210/57 Freeway and is surrounded by the 
Help your fellow students Foothill (210), San Bernardino (10), Orange (57), Corona (71) and Pomona (60) Freeways. 
The month of November marks the — WT nee an tea es oo eas 
neni eage = ic sage Des — DeVry Institute of Technology © 12801 Crossroads Pkwy. South, City of industry, CA91746 TRAFFIC 
Large boxes will be available in several Name—_________________ Age S CHOOL 
building lobbies for students to donate Address - 
non-parishable food and clothing. The oh oom es Phone eaeees are Dy A Unbest 


- No tests or written work 
- DMV certificate included 


- Classes in Orange 
& L.A. Counties 


(714) 974-9695 
(310) 271-4527 


items collected will be distributed to needy 

RSC students first, then any remaining 31 0-692-0551 

items will be given to nearby organiza- U2. Daly isis ae seredied by fhe Herth Conta! Aneacioton of Colones ond Sates 
tions determined by the ICC. ’ 
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sae whey w We're serious 
: pt .. 2 about success? 
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ELECTION: 


Continued from page 1 

$5,200 on each student per year. Schools 
receive money according to the amount of 
students that are enrolled. The number of 
parents who choose to send their children to 
private schools will affect how much the 
state will spend per school. 

“It is not an issue of money. It doesn’t 
matter where you send the kids, but we need 
to change where they are.” said RSC student 
Alex Rios. 

Oppositionists to Prop. 174 state that its 
passage will create a two tiered system of 
education by stripping uway normal safe- 
guards and creating an uneven playing field. 
They point out that voucher schools can set 
up their own admissions requirements and 
do not have to meet state standards for 
course requirements. 


FIRE: two rsc 


faculty members 
lose their homes 


Continued from page 1 
and investigate burned-out homes. 
Tragedy struck RSC as word came down 
that philosophy instructor John Velasquez 
lost his Laguna Beach home and Physical 
Education department dean Nancy Warren 
lost her home and farm in Rancho Coreo in 
the historic blaze. 

Several other college employees were 
affected by the fire in a number of ways. 

Fire technology instructor Randy Scheere, 
along with four other fire tech instructors, 
are currently fighting the blaze. As a result, 
their classes were canceled. 

A separate blaze threatened homes in 
Anaheim Hills and caused more than 200 
families to flee in the early moming hours. 

Residents near RSC’s Orange Campus 
were evacuated to emergency facilities at 
Villa Park High School. 

Santiago Canyon Road was temporarily 
closed as a result of the fire, according to 
Jim Bears, dean at the Orange Campus. 
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“No. Definitely no,” said Rachel Mateov- 
ich, an RSC student. “There will be no end to 
schools that are not legitimate.” 

In addition, opponents maintain that pas- 
sage of the proposition will take $2.6 billion 
away from school budgets to pay for voucher 
students already enrolled in private schools, 
even though those students are not eligible 
for the voucher program for three years. “It 
looks pretty good from outside,” said Saul 
Garcia, an RSC student who is opposed to 
Prop. 174. “But who loses? Would it actu- 
ally help people? Would it segregate kids?” 

It will have a major fiscal impact on state 
and local school districts, according to the 
legislative analyst. However, the size of the 
impact is unknown because it depends on 
several factors. 

The actions the state legislature takes in 
response will affect the amount spent on 
education and the legal interpretation will 
all have an impact on the net fiscal effect. 
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Californians will be voting on six other 
propositions in the statewide special elec- 
tion Tuesday, Nov. 2. 

Advocates of the initiatives claim that 
they will increase affordable housing, pre- 
vent loss of public services and save the 
state billions of dollars a year. 

Opponents counter that big spending poli- 
ticians are to blame for the need to raise 
taxes to pay for public services and that 
school vouchers would create a two tiered 
system that will hurt education. 

Another important initiative voters will 
consider is Prop. 172. This initiative would 
raise the sales tax by one-half cent in order 
to provide money to cities and counties for 
police, fire, criminal prosecution and jails. 
The tax would be collected in all cities and 
counties; however, counties would not re- 
ceive revenue from the tax unless the board 
of supervisors votes to participate or if the 
voters approve the measure by a majority 


L8th HOMECOMING 


NELSON: 


Continued from page 2 


surgery on my feet. The De- 
partment of Rehabilitation con- 
vinced me to return to school, 
which I consider a real gift,” 
Nelson said. 

“It has been 20 years since 
the last time I stepped in aclass- 
room,” Nelson said. But the 
reception that her peers have 
given her has made the experi- 
ence both enjoyable and bene- 
ficial. “All the students treat me 
more like a student and not a 
mother,” she said. 

“When I went into the library 
to do areport, I fell in love with 
the library and the reference 
materials. I hope to be a librar- 
ian at acommunity college or a 
university,” Nelson said. 

Nelson currently has a 3.4 
grade point average and is presi- 
dent of Alpha Gamma Sigma, 
which is aclub for students that 
display exemplary grades at 
RSC, and is also a representa- 


tive of the Inter Club Council on 
campus. 

She has been rewarded four 
scholarships including the P.E.O. 
Northcross award, the Speech 
Speaker Bureau scholarship, the 
A.G.S. Continuing Student schol- 
arship and the Dwight scholar- 
ship in Broadcasting. 

Nelson is currently running 
for homecoming queen. “I never 
did anything like this in high 
school, and I wanted to see if I 
could do it. It’s not necessarily 
who’s the cutest, or the sweet- 
est, or the youngest, but just 
what do you know that deter- 
mines the winner. 

I also want to give other women 
the idea that they can come back 
as an older adult and mix in with 
the college,” she said. 

Her philosophy is to reat people 
like she would like to be treated. 

“If I see you a couple of times 
on campus, I’m going to say 
hello. It is what I would like 
someone else to do with me. It 
has really helped me to get to 
know a lot of people and it’s an 
important way to live,” she said. 


COURT: Winners crowned Saturday 


promote homecoming this week included a barbecue, 


Continued from page 2 


Sergio Carin, who is from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
and is sponsored by the International Student Asso- 
ciation, said that he is running for Homecoming king 
because he wants to make sure that he takes part in 
anything that will help him to better understand 


American culture and tradition. 


“The reason why I ran is that I want the experience, 
because I am from another country where we don’t 


have this kind of event,” said Carin. 


Some of the events that the court took part in to 


EDUCATION 


MEDICAL ULTRASOUND 
TRAINING 
Choose an exciting career as 
a Diagnostic Medical Sonogra- 
pher. Next class starts late 
January. Space is limited, so call 


now. Financial Aid if qualified. 
Accredited. 


MODERN TECHNOLOGY SCHOOL 
(714) 978-7702 
1232 E. Katella Ave. 
Anaheim, CA 92805 


CRUISE SHIP JOBS 


Students needed! 


Earn $2000+mthly. Summer/ 
holidays/fulltime.World 
travel.Caribbean, Hawaii, 


Europe, Mexico. Tour Guides, 
Gift Shop Sales, Deck Hands, 
Casino Workers, etc. 

No experience necessary. 
Call 602-680-4647, 
Ext. C147 


a Twister contest and an interview session. 

Jennifer Davis, student activities coordinator, con- 
ducted the interview, which consisted of five ques- 
tions that were posed to each one of the candidates. 

The interview was presided over by a 10 member 


committee that was comprised of staff, faculty, and 


one student. The two contestants that achieve the 
highest scores based on the interviews will be crowned 


king and queen of RSC Homecoming 1993 at halftime 


of this Saturday's football game against Southwestern. 


DR. ROBERT P. GONZALES 


OPTOMETRIST 
DOCTOR DE LA VISTA 


Eyeglasses starting at $59 


(714) 543-9022 


Eye Examinations 
Contact Lenses 


Prescriptions Filled 


1415 N. Bristol 


Santa Ana, CA 92706 
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vote. If passed, the tax will generate $714 
million in the 1994-1994 fiscal year and 
$1.5 billion annually thereafter. 

Voters in favor of 172 point out that the 
measure will earmark one-half cent of the 
Current state sales tax for law enforcement 
and public safety. They state that it is not a 
new tax and will improve the quality and 
quantity of law enforcement. They proph- 
ecy that there will be fewer police and 
sheriff patrols and fewer fire stations if the 
measure does not pass. 

“The percentage is not as great as it should 
be,” said Rios. “At least it will get me some 
officers patrolling out there.” 

Opponents accuse big spending politicians 
of putting it on the ballot. They say that it 
will raise the average family’s taxes by 
$175. “The sheriffs will never see a penney 
of it,” said Rachel Mateovich, RSC student 
opposed to Prop. 172. “I don’t think families 
can afford $175.” 


instinct 


PAPERBACKS 

FICTION 
COLLECTIBLES 
BOOKS ON TAPE 

SPECIAL DISCOUNTED BOOKS 


Show your student identification card 
and receive 10% off used books. 
Otter valid until November 15. 


BOOK TIME 


456 South Main Street (at La Veta) 
Orange, CA 92668 

(714) 978-2708 

Mon : Fri 10:00 - 7:00 Sat 10:00 - 6:00 


\ killer comedy. 


COMING OCTOBER 29 


NEW AND 
USED BOOKS 


HARDBACKS 
NON-FICTION 


Fax (714) 978-9143 


A sweeping report on 
alcohol abuse among 
college students shows 
that heavy drinking is 
pervasive on many 
campuses. Drinking can 
be the spark for sexual 
assault and fights. 


By Karen Neustadt 
Special to the el Don 


n a Sweeping new study of alcohol on American 

campuses that exposed the nature, scope and con- 

sequences of collegiate drinking for the first time, 

nearly half the students surveyed admitted recent 
binge drinking prior to the survey. 

Forty-two percent of college students in the study im- 
bibed five or more drinks in one sitting, defined by the 
study as binge drinking in the two weeks before they were 
surveyed. The study, titled “Alcohol and Drugs on 
American College Campuses: Use, Consequences, and 
Perceptions of the Campus Environment,” is the most 
comprehensive look at chemical dependency among 
young people in the nation’s history, officials said. 

“This report is a challenge to every college administra- 
tor to find more effective ways to discourage dangerous, 
irresponsible, and in some cases, illegal behavior,” said 
Richard W. Riley, U.S. Secretary of Education, when the 
research was released to the press earlier this year. 

The study drew its findings from a database of 56,361 
students on 78 campuses from 1989 to 1991, and was au- 
thored by Cheryl A. Presley of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Carbondale and Philip W. Meilman of The College 
of William & Mary in Williamsburg, Va. 

“Because binge drinking is frequently associated with 
residence hall damage, sexual assault, fights and drunk 
driving, this finding should be of particular concern to 
higher education administrators,” the report states. 

The study, which was sent to 3,300 of the nation’s col- 
lege and university presidents, also discovered that under- 
age college drinkers - 86 percent of students under 21 - 
drink more booze, suffer more blackouts, hangovers and 
problems with their drinking than students of legal age. 
Alcohol consumption among traditional students is dra- 
matically higher than non-traditional college students, 
according to the survey. 

“Underage drinkers aren’t as careful and don’t handle 
alcohol as well as older students. This has serious conse- 
quences and needs io be addressed,” said Meilman, direc- 
tor of the counseling center at The College of William 
and Mary. 

The illegal drinkers seem to have the hardest struggle 
with alcohol, the report disclosed, pointing to the fact that 
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they are twice as likely to have been victims of sexual 
assault or to have taken sexual advantage of others. This 
same group is twice as likely, when drunk, to have taken 
part in violent acts and destruction of property. 

Drinkers under the age of 21 are more likely to suffer 
acute physical problems, suicidal moods and actions and 
poor academic performance, according to the new 
findings. 

While there has been speculation that males are 
heavier drinkers than females, the survey documents this 
for fact. About 28 percent of male students consumed 10 
or more drinks a week, and 10 percent had 21 or more 
drinks in a typical seven-day period. 

In contrast, about 12 percent of women downed 10 or 
more drinks a week, while only 2 percent drank as many 
as 21 drinks in a week. 

The report noted that gender differences in alcohol 
abuse, which has never been brought to light before, is 
an important factor for structuring rehabilitation and 
counseling services. 

One of the study’s most disturbing findings was the 
discovery that about one-third of students said they had 
driven while intoxicated at least once in the year before 
the survey, but less than 2 percent reported that the 
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police had stopped them for driving while intoxicated. 

In addition, the report stated that the most frequent stu- 
dent drinkers on college campuses earn the lowest grade 
point averages.: 

Students who reported D and F grade point averages 
consumed an average of 11 drinks a week, while students 
who eared A’s averaged only 3 drinks a week, according 
to the study. 

Aicohol consumption is more pervasive at smaller 
schools than at larger institutions, the report stated. 
Students at schools with enrollments of less than 2,500 
consume nearly seven drinks a week while larger schools 
with an enrollment of 20,000 or more students reported 
tossing down 4.5 drinks a week. 

Forty-five percent of the students reported using alco- 
hol on a weekly or more frequent basis, the report said, 
and almost a third of students at four-year schools skipped 
classes due to using liquor or drugs, compared to 21 
percent at two-year schools. 

“Campus officials and students themselves can now 
Clearly assess the scope and consequences of substance 
abuse,” noted Presley, co-author of the study who is a de- 
partment director in the Student Health Program at 
Southern Illinois. 
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Fulbright scholar Amy Biehl was 
killed in South Africa by the same ~ 
_ people she was trying tohelp. 


By all accounts, Amy Biehl was dedicated, enthu- 
siastic and fearless in her nearly year-long effort to 
help blacks get their fair share of political power in 
South Africa. 

But one thing the 26-year-old Fulbright scholar 
wouldn’t do was play by the rules of apartheid, and 
that was what led to her death Aug. 25, ironically at 
the hands of the people she was trying to aid, friends 
and colleagues said. 

‘’She was there because she was trying t. make 
South Africa a better place, and that’s what .aakes 
it so tragic,’ said Michael McFaul, a friend and 
mentor at Stanford University in California. 

Biehl was stabbed to death by black youths, be- 
lieved tu Lelong to the Pan Africanist Congress 
(PAC), in what authorities believe was a racially 
motivated attack after she drove some fellow stu- 
dents to their home in Guguletu, a dangerous town- 
ship in Cape Town. 

She was killed just two days before she planned to 
return to the United States to pursue her doctorate 
in political science at Rutgers University in New 
Jersey. Biehl apparently was the first white Ameri- 
can to die in the violence that hasclaimed more than 
15,000 blacks since the mid-1980s, according to 
wire reports. 

Since then, colleagues, friends and family have 
been trying to make some sense of her death. In 
early September, her parents, Peter and Linda Biehl 
of Newport Beach, Calif., established a fund at 
Stanford University to honor their daughter’s ef- 
forts to help bring greater equality to South Africa. 

The fund will have a twofold purpose: to provide 
fellowships in Africa for Stanford students to learn 
about southern Africa, and South Africa in particu- 
lar; and to provide scholarship assistance at Stan- 
ford for students from the University of the Western 
Cape, where Biehl was based asa Fulbright scholar. 

The fund will give as many as five Stanford stu- 
dents summer fellowships to work on educational, 
social or cultural projects in South Africa this 
academic year. 

In addition, an Oct. 7 memorial service has been 
planned at Stanford, where Biehl served as captain 
of the women’s diving team. She graduated in 1989 


By Diana Smith 
Special to el Don 


with a bachelor’s degree in international relations. 
Friends remembered her as someone who tackled a 
project with commitment and energy. 

‘? Amy, in the way she was and what she did; was 
totally engaged. She went into a lot of things with 
self-confidence and commitment,’’ said McFaul, a 
research associate at the Center for International 
Security and Arms Control at Stanford. McFaul 
helped supervise Biehl’s senior thesis and they later 
became friends when she worked for the National 
Democratic Institute for International Affairs in 
Washington, D.C., which monitors elections and 
promotes democracy. McFaul worked as a consul- 
tant to the NDI. 

‘*She wouldn’t play by the rules of the game. She 
ignored them,’’ McFaul said. 

In South Africa, that means whites and blacks 
don’t mix. ‘’The problem is ... when you, in your 
own mind, don’t think of yourself as white or 
black, but you’re still white to them,”’ he said. 
‘*The tragedy was that when she was killed, people 
were yelling, ‘Go home, settler!’ She wasn’t a 
settler (a white South African), and she was going 
home. 

‘*When I feel ill about it is when I think that the 
only reason she was killed was that she was white.”’ 

What is also ironic is that Biehl would have been 
the first to point out that thousands of blacks have 
died in township violence and question why one 
white American’s death should gain so much atten- 
tion, McFaul said. White Americans are sometimes 
shocked by the idea that they might be killed simply 
because of the color of their skin, while people of 
color live with that idea daily, he said. 

Kennell Jackson, an associate history professor 
who directed Biehl’s senior honors thesis, remem- 
bered her as an extremely bright student. Her thesis 
was about Namibian elections and Chester Crocker’s 
role in them as U.S. assistant secretary of state 
during the Bush administration. Jackson said it was 
excellent. 

“’She was very smart. I don’t think I’ve ever met 


anyone smarter since I’ ve been here, and she wrote 
like a gem,’’ Jackson said. ‘’She liked people and 
thought of people not as cultural entities, but as real 
folks.”’ 

And that, Jackson and McFaul say, was what led 
to Biehl’s presence in the black township of Gug- 
uletu. ‘’She was color-blind and completely at 
home with us,’’ her roommate, Melanie Jacobs, 
who is mixed-race, told Time Magazine. 

According to friends, it was Biehl’s routine to 
drive fellow students home to Guguletu when a 
group of teen-agers began throwing rocks and 
smashed the windshield. They surrounded and stabbed 
Biehl as she tried to run away. Her friends tried to 
tell the attackers that she was a foreign student, not 
a South African, but they wouldn’t listen. 

Jackson said it was typical that Biehi would try to 
help others, even at her own risk. 

‘’Those are the kind of people who fall in harm’s 
way. The rest of us are too busy at home getting our 
cappucinos and Haagen Dazs,”’ he said. 

Jackson, who teaches African history at Stanford, 
said he was frustrated by Biehl’s death because she 
had so much potential, although he sees the fund as 
one way for the people who knew Biehl to help get 
past their grief and reduce their anger. *’Personally, 
I’m not much on forgiveness,’’ he said finally. 

African National Congress leader Nelson Man- 
dela condemned the killing, saying it was not the 
way to move toward political equality. PAC leaders 
also swiftly disassociated the organization from 
Biehl’s death, although witnesses said the youths 
who killed Biehl wore PAC shirts and shouted 
PAC slogans.Jackson said Biehl was primarily 
interested in democratic movements, particularly 
black women’s attempts to get their fair share of 
power in the evolving political process.During her 
work at NDI, McFaul said he watched as Biehl 
became more interested in African politics and 
‘*more and more politicized. ... Amy decided she 
wanted to do this as a long-term thing.”’ 

McFaul said Biehl believed that individuals could 
make a difference in a part of the world where 
historic changes were taking place. ‘’This was part 
of her life, not just doing a job,”’ he said. 
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MOVIES 

1. DEMOLITION MAN 
Warner Bros 

2. THE BEVERLY HILLBILLIES 
20th Century Fox 

3. COOL RUNNINGS 
Walt Disney 

4. MALICE 
Columbia 

5. JUDGMENT NIGHT 
Universal 

6. THE GOOD SON 
20th Century Fox 

7. THE JOY LUCK CLUB 
Hollywood 

8. THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
Columbia 

9. THE FUGITIVE 
Warner Bros. 

10. A BRONX TALE 


Savoy Pictures 
eeceeeeecececoeeoeoeoeeeecee 


JAZZ ALBUMS 
1. MILES DAVIS 
Live at Montreux, Warner Bros. 
2. JOSHUA REDMAN 
Wish, Warner Bros. 
3. NINA SIMON 
A single Woman, Elektra 
4. THE BENNY GREEN TRIO 
That's Right, Blue Note 
5. SHIRLEY HORN 
Light out of Darkness, Verve 
6. DON PULLEN & THE AFRICAN-BRAZIL 
IAN CONNECTION, Ode to Life, Blue Note 
7. NATALIE COLE 
Take a Look, Electra 
8. HORACE SILVER 
It’s Got to Be Funky, Columbia 
9. CHARLES FAMBROUGH 
Blues at Bradley’s, CTI 
10. J.J. JOHNSON 


Let’s Hang Out, Verve 
Ceceeeeeeseeeeeeeeoeeeed 
NONFICTION 


1. PRIVATE PARTS, Howard Stern 
2. SEINLANGUAGE 
Jerry Seinfeld 
3. EMBRACED BY THE LIGHT 
Betty ]. Eadie 
4. THE HIDDEN LIFE OF DOGS 
Elizabeth Marshall Thomas 
5. STOP THE INSANITY! 
Susan Powter 
6. MEN ARE FROM MARS, WOMEN ARE 
FROM VENUS, John Gray 
7. EAT MORE, WEIGH LESS 
Dean Ornish, M.D. 
8. WOULDN’T TAKE NOTHING FOR MY 
JOURNEY NOW, Maya Angelou 
9. AGELESS BODY, TIMELESS MIND 
Deepak Chopra, M.D. 
10.THE FOUNTAIN OF AGE 
Betty Friedan, Simon & Schuster 
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“Angels are symbols for guidance...in dealing with the chaos in our daily lives,” said Dan Montano, describing his collection at 


the DNA Gallery. 
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The 
DNA Gallery 


has the right genes 
for budding artists 
in Orange County. 


By Gabe Serrato 


el Don Style Editor 


est of the Orange 
Circle lies the nucleus 
of alternative art 
galleries. 

The Deoxyribonucleic Art 
Gallery combines the right traits 
to creat a forum for visual and 
performing artists. 

This is not your typical 
gallery, it’s what you might call 
alternative, ‘“‘in contrast to the 
conservative art and culture of 
Orange County,” said Robin 
Alderman, gallery director. 

Alderman calls his place “‘a 
cultural art center for people 
who are interested in anything 
that is culturally related...(such 
as) art, literature, music, poetry 
and performance in general.” 

DNA houses a tatoo artist and 
sells jewelry and other little 
nick-knacks, as well. 

They are hoping to encourage 
jewelry makers, potters and 
others who want to display and 
sell their works to visit, said 
Caria Truitt, gallery curator. 

Students and those who have 
been turned away at other 
galleries are encouraged to 
bring their work to DNA. 

"DNA is here to give the 
small struggling artist the 
opportunity to be seen and 
heard with out criticism," 
Alderman said. ‘““We want them 
to know they are welcome 
here." 

Students wishing to hang their 
art in the gallery should bring 
75 percent of their portfolio 


with them, Truitt said. 

Those interested in the per- 
forming arts should stop by 
during open mike. 

Or you may choose to sit back 
and listen to others' view points 
with a cup of fresh coffee 
which is always free. 

Alderman said, DNA will 
have an open mike available, on 
Fridays and Saturdays, for those 
who want to perform or who 
just want to express themselves. 

“During the week we would 
like people to come and sit for 
philosophy discussions,” said 
Alderman. 

Anyone who would like to 
hold a group meeting can also 
hold it here. 

DNA charges a reasonable 
fee to artists who wish to 
display their art at the gallery. 

“Wall space is 12 linear feet 
in width at $25. If the art sells, 
we take a 15 percent commis- 
sion, which is very inexpensive 
compared to other galleries 
which take 25 to 60 percent,” 
Alderman said. 

DNA has four studios for rent 
at $1.50 per square foot. They 
allow up to four artists per 
studic to split costs. 

The gallery is open Sunday 
through Thursday from 5 to 10 
p.m., and Fridays and Saturdays 
from 4 p.m. until the last person 
leaves. 

They are located at 642 W. 
Chapman Ave. Call 771-4922 
for more information. 
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By Erin Neal 
el Don Staff Writer 


If you’re in the same boat with the rest 
of us starving students, we’ve found a 
place worth checking out with free 
entertainment, “unreal” Italian food and 
no dress-code. 

‘‘A restaurant you can drink in and a 
saloon you can eat in,” is how Gerard 
Proccacino, co-owner of Louie Louie’s in 
Orange describes his East Coast inspired 
restaurant. 

Louie Louie’s nostalgic style attracts 
“everyone from blue-collar workers to 
superior court judges,” said Proccacino. 

There’s no dress-code. Proccacino likes 
to think of it as “the place to go when you 
don’t really want to go out.” 

“J like to party here with my friends 
because it’s a comfortable atmosphere. | 
don’t have to worry about getting all 
dressed up,” said Jennifer Gosselin, 
restaurant patriot. 

The restaurant cooks up homemade 
lunch and dinner daily. The food is 
delicious and the prices are so low, evena 
student could afford a meal, or two. So 
bring a date. 

“T love Italian food. 1 eat here because 
the food is so inexpensive and it’s always 
good,” Gosselin said. 

If you’re really on a tight budget, you 
can grab some free grub during happy 
hour. 

Monday through Friday from 3 to 6 p.m. 
Louie Louie’s offers a complimentary 
buffet, featuring pizza and appetizers. 

Entertainment begins around 8:30 p.m. 
and there’s never a cover charge. 


What's kickin’ 


PARTY 


Fun for the kids 
Take your kids to a Hal- 
loween party for children 
featuring a pancake break- 
fast, pumpkin-decorating, 
mask making, storytelling 
and much more on Oct. 31 
from 9 a.m. to noon at the 
Crystal Court, South Coast 
Plaza. Call 998-6687 for 
ticket information. | 
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ouie, Louie's...You Gotta go! 


qian vyeah, yeah, yeah) 


POOLIN' AROUND 


Bret Christensen plays a game of pool with Robert Gahm before listening to the band ‘Joe Daddy’, whoperform Thursday nights. 


Monday nights, Louie Louie’s busts out 
the big screen for Monday night football. 
Sheldon sings on Tuesday evenings soft 
mellow music. Wednesday is kareoke 
night. Joe Daddy quickens the beat on 
Thursdays with a variety of music styles 
from the Cult to the Proclaimers. 

On Friday and Saturday nights you can 
expect anything from the top 40 to oldies. 
Louie Louie’s tums the stage over to a 
different band every couple of weeks. 

The restaurant is located at 777 S. Main 
Street in Orange, in the Town and 
Country shopping center across from the 
Main Place Mall. 


FLICKS 


Trip out 
"Nightmare Before Christ- 
mas" is the new stop-mo- 
tion animation film every- 
one is talking about. The 
critters who run Halloween 
are trying to get into the 
Christmas scene. It’s only 
playing at selected thea- 
ters, so check your local” 
® movie listings. 4 


662-7025 for tickets. 
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‘(CHECK IT OUT 


Louie Louie’s 

v Location: 777 S. Main St., Orange (714) 547-7020 

v Entertainment: football on Monday nights, the juke box on Tuesday, Wednesday is 
kareoke night, the band ‘Joe Daddy’ plays on Thursday and the weekends have selected live 
bands from contemporary rock to the top 40 


ev Crowd age: 21-35 

v¥ Open: Monday through Friday 11 - 1 a.m., Saturday and Sunday until 1:30a.m. 

v Food: from pasta to cheese burgers. They offer a complimentary buffet featuring pizza 
and appetizers. 

¥ Admission: never a cover charge 

v Dress: casual 

v Parking: self parking 


THEATER 


“Little Shop of Horrors” 

Check out this play, which is a 
spoof of the cult horror film, 
with your buddies at Brea's Curtis 
Theater. It runs from Oct.29- 
31. Times are: Friday at 8 p.m.; 
Saturday at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m.; 
Sunday at 2 p.m. Tickets start 
at $7.50. Call 990-7722. _ 


PARTY 


Halloween is creeping up 

If you still haven't made plans 
for Halloween, take your date 
to Bacchus in Newport Beach 
for a costume ball. There will 
be two dance floors, hor d’ 4a 
oeuvres and lots of fun. Call 4 ; 


PLACES 


Chills and thrills 
lf you want to scare your 
friends, visit a “Tour of Hell.” 
But beware, you too might 
be frightened. The haunted 
house is located at 409 S. 
Main St., Orange. Hours are 
7:30-9:30 p.m. on Oct. 29- 
31. Call 283-1294 for more 
information. Children under 
12 will not be admitted. 
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We, the members of the jury, under no outside pressure, 
and without undue concern for the safety of Los Angeles 
County, or fear for our own lives, and those we love, have 
fairly and impartially decided... 


wStaff Editorials 


Criminals may be judged by a jury 
of fears, not a jury of their peers 


Whoever said “justice is blind” wasn’t far 
from the truth. 

Two separate incidents, both captured on 
videotape, have polarized not only our state but 
our nation. The surreal scene of criminals beat- 
ing a defenseless man in the streets of Los 
Angeles plays slow motion through our minds 
as a haunting metaphor for the ills of a sick 
society. 

To most law-abiding citizens, convictions of 
these criminal acts appear obvious. But that 
wasn’t the case in the Rodney King or Reginald 
Denny trials. Many have lost confidence in the 
judicial system, more specifically the jury sys- 
tem, after the King verdicts. And acquittals of 
the most serious charges in the Denny trial have 
lowered that confidence even further. 

A recent poll conducted by the Los Angeles 
‘Times revealed that 67 percent of the 1,279 poll 
participants thought that jurors felt threatened, 
and feared reprisals at the outcome of their de- 
liberations. 

In criminal trials, like those of the beatings of 
King and Denny, it is vital to the judicial process 
that juries perform their duties without fear of 
reprisal or harassment. When fear drives jurors 
to abstain from levying strict sentences the 
entire system fails. If jurors in emotionally 
charged trials are so threatened that they make 
decisions merely out of preservation of life and 
limb, then the defendants win twice. When we 
allow terrorism to control our courts we fall 
prey to the mercy of the criminals. 

After watching Damian Williams hurl a brick 
into the side of Reginald Denny’s bloodied 
head as a form of “social justice” in response to 


the acquittals of the four LAPD officers at the 
Rodney King trial, it’s our opinion that the jury 
may have been motivated by fear to render a 
lesser sentence, rather than face the furor and 
turmoil surrounding heavier convictions. 

Williams was convicted for mayhem. Not ag- 
gravated mayhem, not attempted murder, just 
mayhem. The jury may have seen, but obviously 
didn’t act upon, the viciousness of the attack. 
Williams’ partner-in-crime, Henry Watson, was 
convicted of a single misdemeanor assault charge. 

If all we can expect from our flawed system of 
justice is a mediocre sentence, then how will 
society protect itself from criminal activity? 

The outcomes of these trials have further frayed 
the lines of racial tension strung throughout 
California. Although some residents of Los 
Angeles and surrounding areas might feel jus- 
tice has prevailed, contending that Williams and 
Watson were convicted of charges that will 
bring similar punishment as the two LAPD 
officers who beat Rodney King, one lenient 
conviction doesn’t justify another. We feel that 
in both cases the videotaped evidence was sub- 
stantial enough to warrant convictions on seri- 
ous charges. 

Stricter laws and longer prison sentences are 
needed to affirm society’s worth in the minds of 
criminals. Ambiguous messages by juries, have 
blurred the lines of law and order to such an 
extent, that in essence, we are telling our crimi- 
nals that if they can place fear in the hearts and 
minds of a jury, there is a good chance that they 
will get off; regardless of whether or not they are 
guilty. When it comes to these two juries, seeing, 
obviously is not believing. 


Dr. Blevins speaks out 
against e/ Don's view 


Having someone to blame when 
plans goawry is comfortable (i.e., 
the board of trustees and the 
materials fee, Oct. 8 issue of el 
Don); however, it’s incompatible 
with the shared governance model 
at RSC. 

In this shared governance struc- 
ture, students occupy 10 seats on 
councils and have the right to sit 
on committecs. 

Since Fall semester of 1992, the 
student trustee/president of ASB 
and the vice president have had 
seats on the college coordinating 
board, a board which I chair, and 
the board through which every- 
thing goes prior to going to the 
board of trustees for action. 

Our board of trustees does not 
sit in isolation and take unilateral 
action on the basis of whim. 

In other words, when we make 
amistake - which we will do from 
time to time - everyone in the 
shared governance structure, in- 
chiding students, assumes respon- 
sibility for the problem. And, we 
all assume responsibility for the 
successes, which are many. 

Ultimately, I am responsible for 
the recommendations thai go to 
; the board of trustees. 

El Don is an outstanding news- 
paper, and I support the work you 
do. 


Vivian B. Bievins, Ph.D. 
Chancellor 


Prop. 174 article used 
unfair studies 


I suppose I shouldn’t be too sur- 
prised that el Don has taken on the 
banner of the teachers union against 
school choice (Prop. 174). I do 
think, though that it is abominable 
that a newspaper should attempi 
to pass editorial comment as a 
journalistic fact. You were sure to 
quote numerous “studies.” How- 
ever, I wonder if teachers, or edu- 
cation bureaucrats would happen 
to be on either the California Post- 
Secondary Education Commission, 


Ei Mailbox _\2.. 


aR Mailbox Policy 


El Don encourages expression of all views. Letters should be brief and to the point. 
All letters should include your student ID number and may be edited for length and 
clarity. Letters to el Don may be delivered to room C-201, or mailed to RSC el Don, 
Mailbox, 17th at Bristol streets, Santa Ana, CA 92706. 
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or the Community College Com- 
mission? The article gives the sta- 
tistics of these “non-partisan” 
groups as a matter of course, novi 
even questioning their source. 

In the past 10 years, the unions 
have taken great pains in oppos- 
ing any and all education reform. 
In the meanwhile, two concurrent 
things have happened; education 
funding has increased and the 
quality of education has decreased; 
reading and math test scores have 
decreased, illiteracy and high 
school drop-out rates have in- 
creased. 

The most pernicious lie in the 
entire article is propagated by 
Stephen Garcia, RSC chanceilor, 
who says that there may not be 
scholarships availabie for poor stu- 
dents. In fact, because of the 
voucher, these students will have, 
for the first time, the opportunity 
to escape the inadequate schools 
that the unions are so strident in 
defending. Up to this point in 
California history, the bureaucrats 
have held minority parents and 
children hostage. They tell them 
where they musi go to school, 
fostering their dependence toward 


asystem that has never attempted | 


to meet their needs. Prop. 174 
changes that by ensuring that 
voucher money shail be available 
to ALL K-12 students. Prop. 174 
gives, for the first time minority 
families econcmic power. 
School choice is not just a propo- 
sition, it is an empowerment is- 
sue. It takes power away from 
unions and gives it back to par- 
ents, whether they are minorities, 
white, rich, poor, or even middle 
class. 
Darren Bouwmeester 
President, College Republicans. 


Editor's Note 


A misprint occurred in the iast 
issue of e/ Don. in a mailbox 
letter regarding legal costs of 
immigrants, it read "...as high as 
$1 billion to $41.5 billion. The 
second figure should have been 


$1.5 billion. 
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"Comment is free but 
facts are sacred." 
— CP. Scott 
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Vouchers offer 
no real solution 


By James R. Maxwell 
Guest Columnist 


On Nov. 2 there is going to be an 
election, the result of which could affect 
everyone on this campus. | am referring 
specifically to Proposition 174, the school 
voucher initiative. This salvation of the 
school system is a sham. Many think that 
it targets only K-12th grade. But, under 
Proposition 98 we receive our financing 
from the same general fund as K-12 and 
definitely figure in the formula for the 
designation of future funds. We are most 
assuredly in the mix and will pay the 
penalty of lost revenue if Proposition 174 
passes. 

Besides being poorly written, it is poorly 
thought out with some of the negative 
aspects, which proponents espouse as posi- 
tive, listed here in order of asininity. 

The issue of escaping crime promul- 
gated by the proponents is actually a non- 
issue. Admittedly, crime is overwhelming 
us, even in our homes. But this isn't a 
crime issue, it is an educational one and 
this exploitation of headlines is a political 
ploy to confuse, not clarify. 

Another point promoting Proposition 
174 is the purported savings of money. 
Even Gov. Pete Wilson, who has shot 
several holes in the educational system for 
the sole purpose of saving soc’ cty’s 
money, says that Proposition 174 could 
drain up to $1.6 billion over the next three 
years. The impartial analysis by the 
legislative analyst admits that by the fifth 
year the net fiscal effect on state funding 
of K-12 schools will be largely unknown: 
in other words, a gamble. 

The third major political selling point is 
that of choice. It is true that if the student 
isn’t discriminated against because of sex, 
religion, ability or disability, they can then 
choose the school they wish to attend, 
within their district of residence, or 
outside their district of residence, subject 
to availability of space. That's a very sub- 
jective selection of the word “choice”, and 
not one given to any license of real 
significance. 

Another political catch phrase that 
voters key in on is the elimination of bu- 
reaucracy. Who will oversee this cottage 
industry of backyard lyceums that will un- 
doubtedly develop, with the required 
student body of 25 individuals? A bu- 
reaucracy of course, with an estimated 
cost of $10 million the first year of opera- 
tion. But as the “industry” evolves, so 
grows the bureaucracy. By the time we re- 
alize the error of our ways, the new bu- 
reaucracy will be well entrenched with 
less accountability than before. 

The most effective procedure for 
limiting participation and accountability 
are the restrictions used to prevent the 
implementation of rules and regulations on 
these new schools. This would require a 
three-fourths vote of the legislature or 
two-thirds vote by the local governing 


@ We asked some RSC 
students their opinions 
of Proposition 174. 
These are some of the 
responses we received. 


Joe Landaverde 
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THE DEBATE OVER PROPOSITION 
174 ENTERS THE FINAL ROUND... 


body and approval in an election by a 
majority of all the registered voters in the 
affected area. Let's be realistic, there is 
never that sort of voter tumout over a 
school issue, thus severely inhibiting input 
from the local constituency. 

The proponents claim the public school 
system doesn't work. Ii is true that the 
ideology of education has been replaced 
by the ideology of “political correctness,” 
thus promoting corruption and quotas, 
referred to as “hiring guidelines” at RSC. 
This 1s not the wake-up call needed to 


“| wouldn't vote in favor of it 

because il doesn't require 

the schooi io have qualified 
or ceflified teachers.” 


"It's a good proposition and 
! would vote in favor 


because if should be the 
individual's choice.” 


Cinthya Lopez 


correct the dubious honor of reaching the 
bottom of the educational spectrum. Asa 
product of said system, | feel that public 
education can and does work when 
education is the goal and participation the 
prerequisite. | encourage you to pastici- 
pate in demanding a quality education. 
Read the initiative then vote on Nov. 2. If 
Proposition 174 passes there will be less 
opportunity for participation, not more. 
Succinctly stated, Proposition 174 is a 
gamble, and if we can’t afford the loss we 
shouldn't take the bet. & 


“I'm against 174 because it 
would separate our children 
and | think they should stay 
together and not let children 
with less advantages get left 
behind.” 


Yvonne Burke 


School choice is 
best for the kids 


By Jason A. Spielfogel 
el Don Staff Writer 


It's nothing more than bureaucrats trying 
to save their own skins. This is the back- 
bone of Proposition 174's opposition, led 
not so suprisingly by the California 
Teachers Association (CTA), Their 
combination of slander and fear tactics in 
an attempt to preserve their jobs, even if it 
costs California's children a decent 
education, is at best, pathetic. At worst, it's 
a thinly veiled attempt to keep parents 
from participating in their own children’s 
education. 

The primary argument used by the anti- 
174 lobby focuses around a “no accounta- 
bility” argument. In fact, according to 
attorney Jean Egan, an advocate for 174, a 
federal judge recently ordered the 174 op- 
position to remove their “no accountabil- 
ity” angle from voter pamphlets due to its 
being unfounded and virtually false. 

Jim Deaton, a California teacher of 27 
years and strong opponent of the measure, 
cites lack of societal concern and respon- 
siblity as the chief cause for increasing 
violence in schools and declining aca- 
demic performance, (California is ranked 
between 35th-42nd in quality of education 
in the nation, depending on the study 
results used). 

Proposition 174, if passed, can reverse 
this lack of participation of society by 
pulling back in the one vital clement that 


~ can turn the children around: their parents. 


By allowing parents to choose where 
their children go to school, they are forced 
to look at the quality of education received 
by their progeny, even if they only de so 
iti a limited extent. The 174 opposition, 
contrarily, would have Californians 
believing that parents are not competent 
enough to decide their childrens’ fate, that 
only the government is qualified to do 
that. Big brother also claims that it can do 
its job much more efficiently and fairly 
than private enterprises. If so, it would be 
the first large-scale government operation 
in history that had a balance sheet superior 
to the business world. | think you would 
have a hard time convincing anyoric that 
the public sector has a better head for 
business than the private, One only has to 
look at the now crumbled Soviet Union to 
see the audacity of that premise. 

Finally, the opposition would have the 
voters believing that. if 174 passes, dis- 
crimination will run rampant through the 
school system. While this, and only this 
argument deserves some attention, it is 
important to note that the proposed bill 
states: “No school which discriminates on 
the basis of race, ethnicity, color or 
national origin may redeem schelarships.” 

Proposition 174 represents change to a 
failing system desperately in need of 
change. While, it might have its bugs to be 
worked out, its free market strategies 
coupled with the idea of making the parent 
an active past of a child's education. can 
only be looked at with optimism. 


“Hl you want to send your 
child to a private school, 
thats your right, but you 
have fo pay for it, because 
nol anyone can go to a 
private school.” 
Tom Davis 
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Young voters and political 


parties are being stirred into 


n “absolute frustration with 
both political parties” led to 
Third Millennium’s bold 
approach, Karl said, noting 
that Republicaris in the group were dis- 
appointed with former President 
George Bush and many see “more of 
the same” with President Bill Clinton. 
The group isn’t forming a third party _ 
rather it’s informing the current two 
parties that some things must change. 

“We're sick of the labels, sick of the 
partisanship,” he added. “If we are 
going to get over these serious prob- 
lems that we face, then it’s going to 
have to be on a bipartisan basis.” 

Michael Evans of the College Demo- 
crats of America contends that this 
approach is not the most effective way 
to deal with the nation’s ills. “There 
are no non-partisan Congressmen and 
senators. To be effective in politics, 
you need to be in a party,” he said. 
“Party politics works. It’s not the only 
way to get something done, but it’s 
very effective.” 

Evans also disagrees with Third 
Millennium’s contention that today’s 
young voters are powerless to influence 
national policy, citing the 1992 presi- 
dential election in which 11 million 18- 
to-24-year-olds voted. Of those voters, 
5.5 million provided “the margin of 
victory for Clinton,” Evans said. 

“The young people we speak to 
already are very active,” Evans said. 
“Maybe Third Millennium is looking 


action by... 


By Leslie Kemp Poole i. 


in the wrong place.” 

Stacey Leyton of the U.S. Student 
Association said that today’s college 
students are very active and argued thai 
Third Millennium’s organizers demon- 
strate little understanding of the 
problems of today’s college students. 
She noted that Third Millennium’s 
declaration didn’t include any recom- 
mendations about improving higher 
education. 

“We're very concerned about the 
economy. Our generation is the first 
that will earn less than its parents,” 
Leyton said. For that reason, her group 
believes the federal government should 
be making a bigger investment in 
higher education by providing more 
financial aid. Financial aid grants in the 
past decade have decreased while 
college expenses increased, forcing 
many students to either drop out of 
college or to be burdened by heavy 
debt to complete their education. 

“We're concerned about the deficit ... 
being used as an excuse to cut (educa- 
tional) programs,” Leyton said. “On 
college campuses the talk is not about 
the deficit so much as to about how to 

pay for a college education now.” 

Third Millennium ’s agenda has 


Part two in ¢z 


stirred up a large amount of media 
atterition as well as notice from some 
national political leaders. A week after 
the group’s July 14 plea, the Demio- 
cratic National Committee and the Re- 
publican National Committee released 
statements about their efforts to attract 
voters, Karl said, adding: “I don’t think 
this is a coincidence.” 

Some others have contacted the 
group expressing interest, including 
former U.S. Sen. Paul Tsongas’ 
Concord Coalition, a deficit-reduction 
group, Kari said. Third Millennium 
hopes to co-sponsor a Capitol Hill 
hearing on generational equity this fall 
and plaris to have a Social Security 
reform proposal to Congress by the end 
of the year, Kari said, adding that the 
group will be looking for co-sponsors 
for the proposal. 

For now, the group is concentrating 
on strengthening its membership, 
which brings with it a copy of the 
declaration and a newsletter, Regional 
chapters may be formed for those in in 
their late 20s. Although there is no age 
limit on membership, Karl expects that 
“undoubtedly the most response is 
coming from the younger generation. 
That’s where the energy will come 
from to make political change,” he 
said. 

Third Millennium’s address is P.O. 
Box 20866, New York, NY 10023. 
The telephone number is 212-979- 
2001. 
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Sportsline 


SCOREBOARD 
W. V-BALL 
Wed. Oct. 20 Next Game: 
RASC 4 4 9 Today 
Riverside 151515 at G. West 
7 p.m. 
SOCCER 
Tues. Oct. 19 Next Game: 
RASC 4 Today 
Cypress 1 at Home 
3 p.m. 
WATER POLO 
Thurs. Oct. 21 Next Game: 
RSC 11 Today 
Palomar 10 at Home 
3:30 p.m. 
WRESTLING 
Fri. Oct. 15 Next Game: 
RSC 27 Sat. Oct. 30 
Rio Hondo )—=s«é&6 All-Star Dual 
All Day 
STANDINGS __FOOTBALL_ 
Mission Conference Central Division 
DIVISION OVERALL 
TEAM WLT WET 
Riverside 200 240 
Occ 106 420 
G. West 110 330 
Saddleback 110 330 
Fullerton 010 330 
RSC 6206 1414 
LAST WEEK'S RESULTS 


Riverside 56 ASC 30 
OCC 37 Grossmont 20 


Saddleback 21 G. West 11 
Fullerton 45 SD Mesa 27 
SCHEDULE 
Sat. Oct. 30 


Southwestern at ASC 7 p.m. 
Riverside at Grossmont 1:30 p.m. 
Golden West at Palomar 1:30 p.m. 
SD Mesa at Saddleback 7 p.m. 
Fullerton at Orange Coast 7 p.m. 


Riverside claws their 
way past Rancho 56-30 


RIVERSIDE - Problems continued for 
Rancho Santiago Saturday as the Dons 
suffered iheir fourth consecutive loss to 
Riverside Community College 56-30. 

The Doris fell behind by 16 points after 
one quarter of play, and never made a 
threat thereafter. 

RCC (2-4) used a ground oriented at- 
tack led by tailback Anthony Richardson 
who gained 108 yards on 17 carries and 
scored two touchdowns. The Tigers racked 
up 319 total yards on the ground. 

RASC (1-4-1) was led by sophomore 
quarterback Gabe Garcia who completed 
14 of 29 passes for 286 yards and three 
touchdowns. Wide receiver Hector Flores 
had four receptions for 89 yards and two 
touchdowns including a 51-yard TD strike 
from Garcia early in the third quarter. 

The Dons are looking to rebound Satur- 
day night as they host Southwestern. 


BRING IT ON. 
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Don goaltender Mike Gonzalez dares the Palomar team to get the ball pasi him in an 11-10 win. 


Dons wash out at Cypress 


RSC struggles in weekend tournament; 
upcoming games crucial for state bid 


By Brian Copeland 
el Don Staff Writer 


CYPRESS COLLEGE - The Dons have 
been swimming on the edge with four 
wins in their last seven games. 

Rancho opponents have gotten more dif- 
ficult as the team nears state qualifying 
time. 

The Dons played four games last Friday 
and Saturday at the Cypress College Pool 
Play tournament with Rancho finishing 
2-2 and sixth place overall. 

On Friday, RSC lost to Long Beack City 


College 20-10, then beat Chapman Col- 
lege’s Junior Varsity 9-4, allowing only two 
shots in their net, thus setting up Saturday’ s 
schedule. 

The .econd day proved exhausting with a 
victory over De Anza College of 9-4 but then 
lost to Citrus College 8-4. 

Goalie Mike Gonzalez blocked 18 of Cit- 
rus’s shots on goal while the opposing goal- 
keeper needed only five saves. 

"We beat who we were supposed to beat,” 
said Gonzales. "But we got tired and didn't 
have enough energy to defeat the bigger 
opponents.” 


Earlier in the week the Dons lost a cru- 
cial game to Cypress 14-12, then came 
back with victories over San Diego City 
College 9-8 and Palomar 11-10 to return 
to their winning ways. 

Rancho has performed well in the pool 
despite a few tough losses. All the swim- 
mers continue to contribute. 

The team's main weakness seems to be 
the players are not playing to their capa- 
bilities and fatigue sets in too quickly for 
most. 

Although the team lacks scoring punch, 
Jeremy Yorba remains the third-ranked 
scorer in the state. 

Rancho’s next game will be today at 
3:30 p.m. against Grossmont College 


RANCHO SANTIAGO COLLEGE 


WRESTLING 


Pos./ Yr. 
134 pounds/Sophomore 


Major: Undecided, but 
thinking of teaching and 
coaching 


Pos. / Yr. 


State. I'm keeping my 
options open, but | would 


like to continue to wrestle 


Stats: Neidringhaus is 
12-2 on the season. He 
finished 1st at Cerritos 
and 3rd at Fresno. 


at a Division | four-year 
university.” 
David Neidringhaus 


VOLLEYBALL 


Setter/Freshman 


Major: Undecided 


Stats: Farina had a total of 
nine kills, 56 assists and 
10 digs in victories over 
OCC and Cypress. 


Athletes of the week 


“| would like to become a 
better player and learn 
everything about my 
position and then get a 
scholarship to a four-year 
school.” 


Kathy Farina 


SPORTS 12 


Rancho Santiago College 
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Don defenders trap a Cypress player during their 4-1 victory. 


Rancho drops 
tolastwith loss 
to Rustlers 3-1 


By Brian Copeland 
el Don Staff Writer 


GOLDEN WEST COLLEGE - The RSC 
men’s soccer team lost 3-1 to Golden West 
College on Tuesday. The Dons conference 
record dipped to 1-5, sending RSC to last 
place in the Orange Empire Conference. 
Rancho was tied with the Rustlers at the half 
0-0. Things were looking good. “We play 
like this every game; we just cannot score,’ 


said coach J.P. Frutos at the half. 

With the wind at their backs the Dons an- 
ticipated putting the ball in the net in the 
second half. Whatever hopes Rancho had 
waned as the Rustlers scored three unan- 
swered goals before RSC’s Javier Orozco 
scored with 10 minutes remaining in the 
game. 

Following the loss, defender Christian Rossi 
said, “When we break down, we break down...” 

In other recent games, the Dons lost to 
Fullerton College 4-1, Orange Coast Col- 
lege 2-1 and defeated Cypress College 4-1. 

Rancho continues to play competitively 
but is failing to produce enough offense to 
achieve wins. 

RSC plays host to Fullerton College today. 

Game time is 3 p.m. 


RSC women win back to back 
ending five-year losing streak 


By Bettina Nellen 
el Don Staff Writer 


WOMEN'S GYM - The RSC women’s vol- 
leyball team stopped its five-year Orange 
Empire Conference losing streak after de- 
feating Orange Coast College and Cypress 
College. 

The visiting Dons swept second ranked 
Orange Coast 15-9, 15-12, 15-3 on Oct. 13. 

“The girls played really well,” said assis- 
tant coach Roseli Wilhoit. “Orange Coast 
thinks they are unbeatable.” 

They learned otherwise as the Dons were 
not intimidated by Orange Coast's reputa- 
tion. 

“We got there and played really hard,” 
said Wilhoit. 

Brenda Parks and Chris Vega, both fresh- 
man outside hitters, had 12 kills each. Team 
captain and setter Kathy Farina contributed 
to the victory with 24 assists. 

After their dramatic victory over Orange 


$$ ASTHMA $$ 
$$$ STUDY 


$$$ 


ASTHMATICS AGE 18 YEARS 
AND OLDER INTERESTED IN 
PARTICIPATING IN AN ASTHMA 
RESEARCH STUDY SHOULD 
CALL THE OFFICES OF DRS. 
GALANT AND LIN FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION. COMPENSATION 
WILL BE PROVIDED FOR'STUDY 
PARTICIPANTS. 


Call 
(714) 744-2773 


Coast, Rancho entered its next match against 
Cypress on Oct. 15 with confidence. The 
Dons jumped out to a 6-0 lead, winning the 
first game in only 15 minutes, scoring 15-3. 

But Cypress didn’t give in and rallied to a 
§-( lead in the second game. The Dons tied 
it at 5-5, but Cypress found the gaps in the 
RSC defense and took the game 15-8. 

In a hard fought third game, neither team 
could take a clear lead. With the score tied at 
9 apiece, the Dons put all their concentration 
together. With hard attacks by Parks and 
freshman middle blocker Michelle Cornette 
and excellent sets from Farina they ended 
the game, winning 15-9. A strong defense 
ensured Cypress’ defeat. 

From the very beginning, Rancho domi- 
nated the fourth game and took the lead over 
Cypress at 12-3, leaving no doubt who the 
better team was in this encounter. The final 
score was 15-6. 

Parks had a season-high 15 kills and Cor- 
nette added 10 kills. 


Speedy Research 


Reports: $5 per page 
Over 50,000 topics 
and clippings. 
Materials for research 
assistance use only! 


6546 Hollywood Blvd., 
2nd floor, Rm. 209 
Los Angeles, CA 90028 
Hours: Mon-Fri 10:30am - 
Saturdays, llam - 4pm 
Custom Research available 
Visa/MC/Amex/Fax 


Call today! 


6pm 


Dons look to halt 
four-game slide 


m@ Rancho seeks second 
victory of the season 
against Southwestern 


Both RSC and Southwestern College enter 
Saturday night’s game with four-game los- 
ing streaks. 

SC finished with an overail record of 2-8 
last season, 1-8 in conference and 1-2 in their 
division. RSC defeated the Apaches 28-7 in 
last season’s confrontation. 

Southwestern is currently 2-4. They began 
their season with two straight victories over 
Mount San Jacinto and Santa Barbara City 
College. 

Since then, the Apaches have hit a tailspin. 

SC's losing streak began with a loss to fifth- 
ranked Mount San Antonio and three con- 
secutive tough losses to Golden West, Long 
Beach City and Cerritos. 

“We want to run the ball. Also, we want to 

spread the ball around to our receivers and 
backs. It should be aclose game," said South- 
western head coach Bill Kinney. 

According to Kinney, the Apache 
defense can stop an opponent when they're 
in SC territory but can't stop an offense 
when the opponent begins in their own 
territory. 

The Dons are 1-4-1 and are coming off a 
56-30 blowout loss to Riverside. 
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RSC GAME DAY 


WHEN: Saturday, Oct. 30 at 7 p.m. 
WHERE: Santa Ana Stadium 


SERIES: Rancho Santiago won last 
year’s contest 28-7. The Dons lead 
the Apaches in the overall series 6- 
3-1. 


HEAD COACHES: Dave Ogass Is in his 
12th season as Dons’ coach with a 
record of 57-58-2. Bill Kinney Is In his 
coach with a record of 11-19. 


| A Day in the Life of §* 


Spend a day at one of Southern California’s most outstanding 
universities during Campus Exploration Day at 
Chapman University 
Friday, November 12 
You'll have the opportunity to meet with current students and 
faculty; attend information session about academic departments, 
financial aid and student life; and to audition for scholarships. 
For more information, call the admission office at Chapman: 


(714) 997-6711 


